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KING JAMES I AND THE DEVIL IS AN ASS 

Ben Jonson's satirical comedy, The Devil Is an Ass, was presented 
by the King's Players in 1616 at the Blackfriars. Its contemptuous 
attitude toward witchcraft and demoniacal possession has been 
much discussed and heartily approved, but the editors and critics 
have overlooked a number of circumstances that are highly sig- 
nificant. 

We may first notice the scornful words of Satan to Pug, almost at 
the beginning of the play. They contain a remarkable fling at the 
credulity of Middlesex juries: 

You have some plot now 
Upon a tunning of ale, to stale the yeast, 
Or keep the churn so that the butter come not, 
Spite o' the housewives cord, or her hot spit ? 
Or some good ribibe about Kentish Town, 
Or Hogsden, you would hang now for a witch, 
Because she will not let you play round Robin; 
And you'll go sour the citizens' cream 'gainst Sunday, 
That she may be accus'd for't, and condemn'd 
By a Middlesex jury, to the satisfaction 
Of their offended friends, the Londoners' wives, 
Whose teeth were set on edge with it? (I, i, 12-23) 1 

The allusion is obviously to three witch trials of the preceding 
year. In 1615 Elizabeth Rutter, Joan Hunt, and Agnes Berry had 
severally been convicted of witchcraft by Middlesex juries and 
hanged. Agnes Berry was charged with causing Grace Halsey to 
"languish and waste away." Joan Hunt was indicted for bewitching 
to death an infant of three years. Against Elizabeth Rutter there 
were no less than four indictments, three of them for murder by 

'The following remark about Middlesex juries is worth quoting here. It occurs in 
a letter from Bacon to James I (January 22, 1616) concerning the trial of Somerset for 
the murder of Overbury: "I said to your Majesty that which I do now repeat, that 
the evidence upon which my Lord of Somerset standeth indicted is of a good strong 
thread, considering impoisoning is the darkest of offences; but that the thread must be 
well spun and woven together. For your Majesty knoweth it is one thing to deal with a 
jury of Middlesex and Londoners, and another to deal with the Peers; whose objects perhaps 
will not be so much what is before them in the present case (which I think is as odious 
to them as to the vulgar) but what may be hereafter" (Spedding, Letters and Life of Bacon, 
V, 231). 
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2 G. L. KlTTREDGE 

witchcraft. 1 These trials must have made a great noise, for the 
hanging of witches was a rare event in Middlesex. Mr. Jeaffreson, 
the editor of the Middlesex Records, has found only these three execu- 
tions for witchcraft in that county during the whole of James the 
First's reign, 2 and Mr. Inderwick has discovered only eight such 
executions in Middlesex for a period of over one hundred and sixteen 
years (1550-1666) . 3 Perhaps, then, the cases of 1615 were what 
suggested to Jonson the composition of a play which should satirize 
witchcraft. 

In the fifth act Jonson brought in a scene of sham demoniacal 
possession. His procedure can hardly have been directly suggested 
by the Middlesex trials of the preceding year, for these involved 
neither possession nor fraud. There are, to be sure, cases of demoni- 
acal possession in Machiavelli's Belfegor, but the patients are really 
possessed and the circumstances have no resemblance to those in 
the drama. Indeed, Jonson owes nothing to the Belfegor except 
perhaps the mere hint for Pug's futile expedition to this world. 
The most superficial comparison of the drama with the novel will 
suffice to show that Jonson's demoniac scene is not indebted to the 
Belfegor for anything whatever, in general or in particular. It is 
absolutely independent of the Italian in all respects. We cannot 
even hold that the Belfegor suggested to Jonson the inclusion of a 
demoniac scene. For our present purposes, then, the Belfegor may 
be ignored, and the same is true of Friar Bush. What we need is 
a notorious example of fraudulent possession occurring just before 
the play appeared, and the impostor should be a boy of about thir- 
teen. For Meercraft, in persuading Fitzdottrel to counterfeit, 
remarks encouragingly — 

Sir, be confident, 

'Tis no hard thing t' outdo the devil in: 

A boy o' thirteen year old made him an ass 

But t'other day. 4 

i Middlesex County Records, ed. by J. C. Jeaffreson, II, 108, 110, 116, 218-19. Both 
Joan Hunt and her husband William had been tried on charges ol witchcraft and acquitted 
in 1614 (II, 95, 96, 217, 218). 

1 II, liii. There were doubtless other executions (for the records are incomplete) , 
but there cannot hare been many. One occurred in 1621 (Henry Goodcole, The Wonder- 
full Diecoverie of Elizabeth Sawyer, 1621, reprinted in Bullen's Ford, 1895, I, Ixxxi-cvii). 

» Side-Lights on the Stuarts, 2d ed., 1891, pp. 169-70. 

4 V, 5, 48-51 (Jonson's numbering). It is well known that Jonson used the sixteenth- 
century Darrol cases for details; but what we are discussing is not the minutiae of the 
scene, but the moving cause, the occasion for including it at all. 
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King Jambs I and The Devil Is an Ass 3 

The case which Meercraft cites must be that of young Smith, of 
Husbands Bosworth, Leicestershire. We have two accounts of the 
affair. One, strictly contemporary, is embodied in a letter written 
on July 18, 1616, by Alderman Robert Heyrick, of Leicester, to his 
younger brother, Sir William, in London. 1 The other, less accurate, 
but furnishing valuable details, may be found in Francis Osborne's 
first Essay. 2 The business is also mentioned in a letter from Sec- 
retary Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, dated October 12, 1616. 8 

Heyrick's letter is worth reprinting, for it is important, and 
Nichols's Leicestershire (which contains it) is not very common in 
this country. 

Although we have bene greatly busyed this 4 or 5 days past, being syse 
tyme, and a busy syse speacyally about the araynment of a sort of woomen, 
Wytches, w* 9 of them shal be executed at the gallows this fornone, for 
bewitching of a younge gentellman of the adge of 12 or 13 years old, beinge 
the soon of one Mr. Smythe, of Husbands Bosworth, brother to Mr. Henry 
Smythe, that made the booke which we call Mr. Smythe's Sarmons. Your 
man Sampson stays, and yt is to tedyous to write anny one thing unto you 
of the matter; and the examynacyons and finding out of the matter came 
to my hand in wryting just as I began your lettar. Only I will signifye unto 
you of the chyld's straundg fits, who was brought hythar of Sayturday last 
to be shewed to the Judges; and since his coming hither he hath had dyvars 
wonderfull straundg fyts in the syght of all the greatest parsons here, as 
dyvers knyghts and ladies, and manny othars of the bettar sort, most 
tereble to be tolld. Sir Henry Hastings hath doon what he colld to holld 
him in his fit; but he and another as strong as he could not hold him; yf 
he might have his arm at liberty, he woolld stryke himsellfe suche bloes on 
bis brest, being in his shirt, that you myght here the sound of yt the length 
of a long chamber, soumtyms 50 bloes, soumtyms 100, yea soumtyms 2 or 

'Printed in Nichols's Leicestershire, II, ii, 471*. along with another letter of Hey- 
rick's on the further history of the case, dated October 15, 1616. Cf. Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1829, Vol. XCIX, Part II, pp. 515-16 (.Gentleman's Magazine Library, 
ed. Gomme, Popular Superstitions, 1884, p. 235); Nichols, Progresses of James I, III, 
193, n. 1; Gifford, Ford, 1827, 1, clxxii-clxxiii, clxxx; Dyce's Ford, 1869, III, 276; James 
Thompson, History of Leicester, 1849, pp. 344-45; Foss, Judges of England, VI, 202. 
Alderman Heyrick died June 14, 1618, at the age of seventy-eight; his brother. Sir 
William, was the king's jeweler (see Nichols, Progresses, II, 463, n. 3; III, 180, n. 2). 

! " On such as condemn All they understand not a Reason for" (Miscellaneous Works, 
11th ed., 1722, I, 29-31). Osborne was born in 1593; the essay was first published in 
1659, the year of his death. In introducing the anecdote, he remarks, "I will here 
relate a Story of my own Knowledge"; but he was writing a good while after the event. 
Hence I ignore certain of his statements that are inconsistent with Heyrick or Cham- 
berlain. 

• Printed by Nichols, Progresses, III, 192-93 (cf . Calendar of Stale Papers, Domestic, 
1611-1818, p. 398). 
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4 G. L. KlTTBEDGE 

300 bloes, that the least of them was able to stryke doune a strong man; 
and yet all he did to himself did him no hurt. 6 of the witches had 6 severall 
sperits, one in the lyknes of a hors, another like a dog, another a cat, another 
a pullemar, 1 another a fishe, another a code, 2 with whom evary one of them 
tormented him: he woolld make soom syne according to the sperit; as, 
when the hors tormented him, he woold whinny; when the cat tormented 
him, he would cry like a cat, &c. When he was in his fyt, they were soomtymes 
brought to him, and then they were chardged to speake sarten words, 
and to name theare sperits, and one of them to speake yt aftar another; as 
thus: "I such a one chardge the hors, yf I be a wiche, that thou com forthe 
of the chilld." And then another by her sperit to doe the like; and so till 
all had doone. Yf anny of them woolld speake a woord contrary to that 
charm, he shold be myghtyly tormented; but, if he 3 would speake as he had 
first directed them, at the end of the last he woolld fall out of his fit as 
quyetly as if one did lay him doune to slepe. For the rest, I leave till it 
please God we meete. Leicester, the 18th of July, 1616. 

Your loving brother, 

ROBABT HeYRICKE. 

Smith, it will be noted, is described by Heyrick as "a younge 
gentellman of the adge of 12 or 13 years old." This fits the words 
of our text. The recency of the occurrence is indicated by the phrase 
which Meercraft uses, "but t'other day." This phrase rules out the 
Boy of Burton (1596) 4 and the Boy of Northwich (1601 and 1602) , 5 
and leaves young Smith alone in the field. 

Heyrick's letter enables us to identify the pretended demoniac 
as a nephew of Henry Smith, lecturer at St. Clement Danes, apos- 
trophized by Nashe in Piers Penniless (1592) as "silver-tongued" 

1 A misreading for fullemar (a foumart or polecat). 

• Clearly a misreading for tode. 
' Probably we should read she. 

* This was Thomas Darling of Burton-on-Trent, who was exorcised in 1596 by the 
famous John Darrel. He was about fourteen years old. Jonson mentions him in V, 
3, 7, in connection with other supposed demoniacs relieved by "little Darrel's tricks." 
See Harsnet, Discovery of the Fraudulent Practises of Iohn Darrel, 1599, pp. 2, 22, 37, 28; 
Darrel, Detection of S. Harshnet, 1600, pp. 9-11, 16, 38-40, etc.; Darrel, Doctrin of the 
Possession, etc. (appended to his True Narration, 1600), pp. 6 ft., 11 fit., 26, 38. 

s This was Thomas Harrison, of Northwich in Cheshire. Deacon and Walker dis- 
cuss the case in their Summarie Answers to Darrel, 1601, pp. 70 fit. Darrel, in A Survey 
of Certaine Dialogical Discourses, 1602, p. 54, says that the boy is "at this present very 
greuously vexed by Sathan." See particularly John Bruen's memoranda in William 
Hinde's Life of Bruen (Samuel Clarke's Marrow of Ecclesiastical History, Part II, Book ii, 
2d ed., 1675, pp. 94-96) ; cf . also Thomas Cooper, The Mystery of Witch-craft, 1617, sig. 
A 3. Gifford (after exploding Whalley's suggestion of the Boy of Bilson on the con- 
vincing ground that his fraud was four years after Jonson wrote the play) advanced 
the erroneous suggestion that Jonson was referring to Thomas Harrison. But Harrison's 
is far too early a case: 1602 was not "t'other day" in 1616. 
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King James I and The Devil Is an Ass 5 

Smith, 1 one of the most famous preachers of the late sixteenth 
century. The family was old, rich, and of high standing among the 
gentry. 2 The boy's grandfather, Erasmus Smith, had married for 
his second wife a sister of the great Lord Burghley. The boy's 
father, Roger (afterwards Sir Roger 3 ) Smith, had many children, one 
of whom, Erasmus, at this time about six years old, became a dis- 
tinguished educational benefactor; he was an ancestor of the present 
Earls of Derby (who from 1776 to 1869 bore the surname of Smith- 
Stanley). 4 The demoniac's Christian name is not mentioned, but an 
inspection of the Smith pedigree suffices to identify him, with con- 
siderable probability, as the eldest of Roger Smith's children by his 
second wife — namely John Smith, who died unmarried at the age 
of forty. 5 This identification becomes practically certain when we 
observe that there is a document at Belvoir Castle (referred to July, 
1610) containing "an account partly taken from the depositions 
of Sir Henry Hastings, the High Sheriff, of the bewitching of John 
Smith by Randall and other witches." 6 Sir Henry Hastings was 
Sheriff of Leicestershire for one year only — the fifth of James I 
(1607-8) . 7 If John Smith was thirteen years old in 1616, he 
must have been a child of four or five when these earlier depositions 
were taken before Hastings. Manifestly he suffered from hystero- 
epilepsy, of which lying and imposture are well-recognized symptoms. 

i Works, ed. McKerrow, 1, 192. Nashe labels the paragraph "Encomium H. Smlthi." 
Smith had died In the preceding year (1591). Puller also testifies to the epithet "silver- 
tongued" as applied to this eloquent preacher (Life, prefixed to Smith's Sermons). 

» A good account of the Smith (originally Herez) family, with pedigrees, may be 
found in Nichols, Leicestershire, II, i, 180-85, 389-92. See also the pedigree in the 
Visitation of the County of Leicester in 1619 (Harleian Society, II), pp. 66-67. Henry 
Smith, the preacher, and his nephew Erasmus are included in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

' He was knighted at Whitehall in 1635, and died in 1655, at the age of 84 (Nichols, 
II, i, 180, 185). 

* Doyle, Official Baronage, I, 563-65. 

5 Sir Roger Smith's second wife, Ann Goodman, of London, who died in 1652, aged 
66, had issue by him " sonns and daughters twentie-two " according to her epitaph (Nichols, 
II, i, 181). Nobody has hitherto attempted to identify the demoniac among this wilder- 
ness of offspring, but it is quite certain that he was one of the children of this second 
marriage and that he was older than his brother Erasmus — and John is the only person 
in the pedigree who satisfies both conditions. 

« Manuscripts of the Earl of Rutland, I, 422 (Commission on Historical Manuscripts, 
Twelfth Report, Appendix, Part IV). The document is dated "July." The year is 
supplied by the cataloguer, on what grounds I do not know. The year of Sir Henry 
Hastings's shrievalty settles the date of the phenomena. 

' Nichols, Leicestershire, I, 641. 
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6 G. L. KlTTEEDGE 

The suspicion of witchcraft which his fits excited in 1607 or 1608 
does not appear to have resulted in any convictions. But in 1616, 
as we learn from Heyrick, his disease brought about the death of 
nine alleged witches. Probably the malady lasted as long as he 
lived, for, as we have seen, he never married and he died at a com- 
paratively early age. 

Sir Henry Hastings, we observe, is mentioned in Heyrick's letter 
of July 18, 1616, as interested in the witch trials of that year. Doubt- 
less (as on the previous occasion) some of the depositions were 
taken before him as Justice of the Peace. It is interesting to notice 
that this is true also of a part of the evidence in the trial of Margaret 
and Philip (i.e., Philippa) Flower, who were hanged in 1619 for 
bewitching to death two children of the Earl of Rutland. 1 Sir 
Henry was a man of importance. He was a grandson of the Earl 
of Huntingdon, and his seat was at Braunston, Leicestershire. 2 

It is natural that the second accusation of witchcraft (in 1616) 
should have had a more sinister outcome than the first (in 1607 or 
1608). For John Smith was now old enough not only to make 
definite charges against particular persons, but to supply details and 
play tricks with that subtlety which is an effect and a symptom of 
his disease. And in the meantime he had of course learned much 
about witchcraft phenomena from the talk of his elders. We may 
feel confident that he had heard, for example, of the afflicted Throck- 
morton girls, of Warboys in Huntingdonshire, who also belonged 
to a distinguished county family, and whose case had received wide 
currency. The charm which Heyrick says the accused were made 
to repeat (" I such a one charge the horse, if I be a witch, that thou 
come forth of the child") is patterned after a formula devised by the 
hysterical Throckmorton girls and used in the Warboys trials ("As 
I am a Witch, and did consent to the death of the Lady Cromwell, 
so I charge the deuil to suffer Mistress lane to come out of her fit 
at this present"). 3 As in the Warboys case, the officers of the law 

1 The Wonderfull Discoverie of The Witch-crafts of Margaret and Philip Flower, 1619, 
slg. C 3. 

* Sir Henry Hastings of Braunston, Knight, was the son of Walter Hastings, Esq., 
of Kirby and Braunston, who was the sixth son of Francis, Earl of Huntingdon. Sir 
Henry was M.P. for the County of Leicester in 18 James I, and again in 1626. He 
died in September, 1649. See Nichols, Leicestershire, I, 456, 461; III, 11, 608; IV.il, 
610, 612, 617-19, 627. 

' The Witches of Warboys, 1593, sig. P. 2 r°. 
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King James I and The Devil Is an Ass 7 

were doubtless inclined to give readier credence to persons of the 
intelligence and social position of the Smiths than they would have 
given to ignorant villagers or farm-laborers. 

The women to whose malice poor John Smith ascribed his affliction 
in 1616 were tried in that year at the July assizes at Leicester, 
before Sir Humphrey Winch (Justice of the Common Pleas) and 
Serjeant (Sir Randal or Ranulph) Crew. Nine were duly convicted, 
and they were hanged on the 18th. x 

Almost exactly a month later, King James visited Leicester in the 
course of a royal progress. He remained there only a single day 
(arriving on August 15th and leaving the town on the 16th). 2 But he 
found leisure for a humane and enlightened act. Young Smith was 
still having his fits, and six more witches were in prison, awaiting 
the autumn assizes. 3 James had long been skeptical about such 
matters, and he prided himself on exposing sham demoniacs and 
other impostors. He called the boy before him and soon detected 
the fraud. But there was not time to sift the matter to the bottom. 
Accordingly, the king sent young Smith to Archbishop Abbot at 
Lambeth for further examination, with the result that he made a 
full confession of his tricks. Abbot then sent the boy to the king, 
before Whom he made a complete exhibition of his imposture. 4 
Accordingly, on or about October 15, 1616, by a writ to the High 
Sheriff of Leicestershire, the five witches still in custody were released 
without a trial — the sixth had died in the meantime. 5 

As to Justice Winch and Serjeant Crew, we have the best possible 
evidence that they incurred the royal displeasure for their part in 
the affair. "Justice Winch .... and Serjeant Crew," writes 

1 Heyrick's letter of July 18, 1616 ; Chamberlain to Carleton (Nichols. Progresses of 
James I, III, 192-93). Of. Foss, Judges of England, VI, 202. 

' The king was on his way toward Windsor. He spent the night ol August 14th at 
Nottingham, where he remained for one night only. On the 15th he went to Leicester. 
Alter passing the night there, he went to Dingley on the 16th (Nichols, Progresses, III, 
180, 186; cf. Ill, 175). 

» Heyrick's letter of October, 1616 (seen. 5, below). Cf. Osborne, I, 30; Chamber- 
lain to Carleton, October 12, 1616. 

« Osborne, I, 30-31. 

• Letter of Robert Heyrick to Sir William Heyrick (Nichols, Leicestershire, II, 
11, 471»): 

I received your letter yesterday, dated the 10th of October, 1616; for which I 
thank you hartily, for I thought yt long since I hard any thinge from you; for anny 
news I heare but from you I account It but uncertayne. I am desyrous to signefye unto 
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8 G. L. KlTTEEDGE 

Secretary Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton on October 12, 1616, 
"are somewhat discountenanced for hanging certain Witches in their 
circuit at Leicester; whereas the king, coming that way, found out 
the juggling and imposture of the boy, that counterfeited to be 
bewitched." 1 

All these facts throw light on Jonson's famous demoniac scene in 
The Devil Is an Ass (V, viii), in which the justice, Sir Paul Eitherside, 
witnesses Fitzdottrel's pretended fit of possession and is convinced 
that he is suffering from witchcraft. It is no longer possible to 
identify Sir Paul with Coke, even "partially," as Dr. W. S. Johnson 
does. 2 So far as the satire is personal, it is manifestly aimed at Sir 
Humphrey Winch, the judge who had presided at the Leicester 
witch trials in July, when the Smith boy played his tricks successfully 
in the presence of the bench. We should note, by the way, that Sir 
Paul Eitherside is not treated contumeliously by Jonson. When 
Fitzdottrel confesses, and Manly says to the justice, "Are you not 
asham'd now of your solemn, serious vanity [i.e., foolishness]?" 
Sir Paul answers, like a dignified and conscientious gentleman, "I 
will make honorable amends to truth." 3 

The Smith boy, as we have seen, had been sent to Archbishop 
Abbot about August 15th, 1616. The archbishop's men, so Osborne 

you of the Witches, but It must be In my next; for they be but this day, as I am Informed, 
examyned before Mr. Mair and the Justisis, and Docktor Lambe, in our Town-hall; 
and to-morrow I shall know the substaunce of the matter; and then you shall here how 
the matter goes w' them. So, with my love and hartyest salutatyons to yourself and 
my lady doone, I leave you to the Most Highest. Leicester, the 15th of October. 

Your loving brother, 

ROBART HeYRICKB. 

Since wryting of the above, the under sherive, by a warrant directed to the highe- 
sherive, hathe set the 5 Witches at liberty; the sixt is ded in the gayle. 

1 Nichols, Progresses of James I, III, 192-93 (cf. Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
1611-1618, p. 398). Mr. Inderwick, whose essay on Witchcraft in his Side-Lights on 
the Stuarts contains much valuable material along with a great variety of curious errors, 
gives an oddly distorted account of the Leicester affair. He says that it was on October 
12 that James discovered the imposture of the "boys," and that "some time afterwards, 
. . . . certain witches were tried for this very witchcraft, and, being convicted, 
were hanged by order of Justice Winch." " This," adds Mr. Inderwick, " was considered 
so impertinent an invasion of the king's prerogative, that the judge was disgraced for 
having allowed the case to be tried after the king himself had decided it" (2d ed., 1891, 
p. 150). 

" "It is certain that Coke is partially responsible for this portraiture 

On the other hand, it is improbable that the picture was aimed exclusively at Coke" 
(W. S. Johnson, The Dezil Is an Ass, 1905, p. lxxii, Yale Studies in English, XXIX). 
Fleay's identification of Coke with Fitzdottrel (Biographical Chronicle, I, 382-83) had 
already been properly rejected by Johnson as a patent absurdity. 

» V, viii, 145-47. 
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informs us, brought him to a full confession, at Lambeth, "in a few 
weeks." "He was sent back to his Majesty," continues Osborne, 
"before the end of the Progress; where, upon a small entreaty, he 
would repeat all his Tricks often times in a Day." 1 These exhibitions 
must have taken place at Windsor between the 3d and the 17th of 
September, the progress ending on the latter date. 2 Their first result 
was the "discountenancing" of Winch and Crew, of which Chamber- 
lain speaks in his letter of October 12th. Their second result was the 
examination of the surviving witches at Leicester before the Mayor, 3 
certain justices, and Dr. Lambe, on October 15th, and their release 
either on that day or soon after. 4 Dr. John Lambe's presence is 
significant. He was an eminent ecclesiastical jurist and was vicar 
of the Bishop of Peterborough, in whose diocese Leicester is included. 8 
Doubtless he attended the examination because of instructions from 
Lambeth. If Winch sat on the bench at this session, he probably 
used the opportunity (in Justice Eitherside's phrase) to "make 
honorable amends to truth." The "discountenancing" of Winch 
and Crew was not serious, no doubt because the king's justifiable 
self-satisfaction at his own cleverness and its fortunate issue over- 
weighed his anger. On the 7th of October, it was rumored at 
St. James's that Crew was to succeed Coke as chief-justice. 6 It is 
safe to infer that the royal disfavor became known at court 
between October 7 and October 12 (the date on which Chamberlain 
reported it to Carleton). Between these two dates the king 
probably expressed his feelings by some snub in word or act. 
My suggestion, therefore, that Jonson's demoniac scene alludes 

i Osborne, I, 30-31. 

* Windsor was the last gest of the progress. The king was to arrive there on August 
29, and to remain "during pleasure" (Nichols, III, 180). In fact, however, he did not 
reach Windsor until after September 3, for Chamberlain writes to Carleton on that day 
that he "keeps much about Windsor, though he has not yet been there." On the 7th 
he was at Windsor, and he remained until the 15th or 16th (Nichols, III, 188-90; Calendar 
of State Papers, Domestic, 1811-1618, p. 392; Venetian, 1815-1817, pp. 290, 297, 301). 
On the 17th he was at Theobalds, and the progress was finished (Nichols, III, 190; cf. 
Calendar, Domestic, pp. 392, 394). 

« The Mayor of Leicester was Thomas Herrick (Ericke) (Nichols, Leicestershire, 
I, 425). 

4 Heyrick's October letter. 

' Sir John Lambe took the degree of LL.D. at Cambridge in 1616. Heyrick calls 
him by his new title. For Lambe's life see Dictionary of National Biography. 

•Henry Lord Danvers to Carleton (Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1611-1618, 
p. 397.) 
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10 G. L. KlTTRBDGE 

to the Smith affair makes it necessary to assign the composition 
of that scene to the latter part of October or thereabout. Let us 
see if this date accords with other evidence. 

We know that the play was first performed in 1616. 1 The time 
occupied falls within the limits of a single day. Pug, the fiend, 
assumes the hanged cutpurse's body in the morning, and is carried 
off to hell by Iniquity, the vice, that same night. 2 In settling the 
date of production, we are justified in using whatever indications of 
the season of the year are afforded by the text, for the day on which 
the events of the drama occur is identified, by Jonson himself, with 
the actual day on which it was first acted. This appears from the 
following passage, in which Wittipol is speaking of Fitzdottrel: 

Yes, that's a hir'd suit he now has on, 
To see The Devil Is an Ass to-day in. 3 

Two bits of internal evidence are available. (1) In V, ii, 39, 
Pug remarks, "If we can get a wigeon, 'tis in season." This points 
to the time of year when wigeons are procurable, but not yet a glut 
in the market. These birds make their appearance in England about 
the middle or end of September or early in October. 4 (2) In III, vi, 
2-4, Pitfall says: 

Canst thou get ne'er a bird ? 
No thrushes hungry? Stay till cold weather come, 
I'll help thee to an ousel or a fieldfare. 

Fieldfares arrive in England early in October. They are very shy 
birds, 5 however, and not until there is snow, or a severe frost, can 
one readily get within gunshot of them. Then they seek the 
uplands, to feed upon the hedges, and become not only in better 

i The year is mentioned in so many words in I, i, 80-81. 

' Cf. I, i, with V, vi-vii. See especially I, i, 133-50; V, vi, 5-10, 48-49; V, vii, 5. 

• I, iv, 20-21. Cf. also the following passages: 

"Fitzdottrel Art thou sure 

The play is play'd to-day? Ingine. O, here's the bill, sir. 
I had forgot to gi't you. Fitz. Ha! the Devil!" (I, iv, 42-44) 
"To-day I go to the Blackfriars playhouse." (I, vi, 31) 

* P. O. Morris, History of British Birds, VII, 29-30; Yarrell, History of British Birds, 
2d ed., 1845, III, 287; Macgillivray, History of British Birds, 1852, V, 87-88. 

5 It is the fieldfare's shyness that gives point to the proverbial "farwel feldefare" 
(Troilus, iii, 861), i.e., "the bird has flown." Cf. Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, 
I, ii, 264 ff. (Bullen, V, 255): "When I studied there [at Cambridge], I had so fan- 
tastical a brain that, like a felfare frighted in winter by a birding-piece, I could settle 
nowhere; here and there, a little of several art, and away." 
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condition as to flesh and flavor, but also easier to approach. 1 Nicholas 
Cox, in The Gentleman's Recreation, instructs his reader thus: "About 
Michaelmas [September 29], or when the cold weather begins to 
come in, take your Gun and kill some Feldfares." 2 

Pitfall's remark, 3 then, would not be appropriate later than about 
the first of November, and would certainly fit the middle or latter 
part of October in any ordinary season. That cold weather has not 
yet come is shown also by the fact that, when Ambler complains 
that he had to walk barefoot from the neighborhood of the Lord 
Mayor's Banqueting House to St. Giles's, he says nothing about 
suffering from inclement weather. 4 

Both pieces of internal evidence are consistent, it appears, with 
our fixing the date of the first performance as about the middle or 
end of October. 

Further, when Pug has been arrested and taken to Newgate, 
Iniquity visits his cell, with a message from the Great Devil: 

H' hath sent thee grant-paroll by me to stay longer 
A month here on earth. 

"How?" cries Pug, "longer here a month?" And the dialogue 
proceeds: 

Iniquity. Yes, boy, till the session, 

That so thou mayest have a triumphal egression. 

Pug. In a cart, to be hang'd! 5 

That is, in a month there is to be a session of jail delivery, at which 
Pug will be tried for theft. There was usually such a session for 
Middlesex early in September, early in October, and early in Decem- 
ber, but none in November. If, then, the date of performance 
(which, we remember, corresponds with that of the action) is the 

» W. B. Daniel, Rural Sports, 1807, III, 149, note; Morris, III, 171-72; Bewick's 
History of British Birds, 1804, I, 103; Col. G. Montagu, Ornithological Dictionary, ed. 
Rennie, 1831, pp. 180-81. Chaucer speaks of "the frosty feldefare" (Parliament of 
Fowls, vs. 364); cf. Skeat on Troilus, Hi, 861 (Oxford Chaucer, II, 479). 

! 3d ed., 1686, Part II, p. 129. 

* Pitfall is punning on bird in the sense of "loose woman" (cf. Mod. Philol., VII, 
475-77), but the season is indicated all the same. Charles Carter, in his Compleat City 
and Country Cook, 1732, plates 44, 45, reckons wigeons among the birds in season in 
September, October, and November; fieldfares, among those in season in December, 
January, and February - 

« V, i, 26-47. s V, vi, 19-23. 
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latter part of October, the next session will fall early in December 
— that is, in round numbers, about a month hence. 1 

Thus it appears that all the internal evidence either points 
directly to the latter part of October (or thereabout) as the date of 
presentation, or agrees with that date. Indeed, no other date will 
satisfy all the conditions. When Jonson began to write the play we 
cannot tell, but it seems quite clear that he finished it shortly before 
it was produced. There is nothing in the internal evidence that 
conflicts in any way with the view which I have expressed, namely, 
that the demoniac scene in the fifth act was written with an eye to 
the Leicester case, to the king's detection of the imposture, and to 
the royal displeasure manifested at the precipitancy and credulity 
of Justice Winch. 

The demoniac scene, indeed, is by no means necessary to the plot, 
which might just as well be wound up without it. Its connection 
with the structure of the drama is very loose. Probably Jonson 
inserted it at the last minute, after the "discountenancing" of Winch 
and Crew (mentioned in Chamberlain's letter of October 12) had 
become the talk of the court and the town. We may conjecture 
that he was on the point of finishing his play when the matter came 
to his attention, and that he found it too apposite to his general 
satirical purpose to be disregarded. 

The results of our investigations are not trivial, for they have a 
direct bearing upon the relations between Jonson and James I, 
as well as upon the status of both poet and king in the history of 
witchcraft. James is commonly regarded as a frantic and bigoted 
witch-prosecutor during his English reign, and Jonson has been 
commended for his enlightenment and independence in taking the 
other side. 2 In fact, however, James distinguished himself, almost 
from the very beginning of his reign, as a detector of fraudulent 
demoniacs, and there is plenty of evidence that he did not encourage 

1 As a matter of fact there were ten Old Bailey sessions of jail delivery in 1616 — on 
January 12, February 20, March 15, April 12, May 16, June 26, August 1, September 
6, October 4, and December 4 (Middlesex Court Records, ed. by J. C. Jeaffreson, II, 
218-19). 

* See, for example, Aronstein, Ben Jonson, 1906, p. 164 (Schick and v. Waldberg, 
Literaturhistorische Forschungen, XXXIV): "Manner wle Bacon und Raleigh zweifelten 
nicht an der Existenz von Hexen, und Jakob I. hatte bekanntlich selbst ein Werk ttber 
Damonologie geschrleben. Dm so hoher 1st es dem Dichter anzurechnen, dass er es 
gewagt hat, in seinem Lustspiele diesen Aberglauben kilhn zu verspotten." 
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the prosecution of witches. On the contrary, though he believed in 
witchcraft in general, it is quite certain that he was disposed to be 
skeptical with regard to particular examples, and his English reign is 
by no means a dark and bloody period in the annals of this terrible 
delusion. 1 In undertaking to write a comedy satirizing witchcraft, 
Jonson was not braving the king's wrath: he was acting in perfect 
accord with what he knew to be the king's sentiments, and he must 
have felt sure of his approval. James and he were not on different 
sides in this question; they were on the same side. 2 When, therefore, 
as Jonson was completing his play, a remarkable instance of the 
king's acumen occurred, resulting in the rescue of five suspected 
witches, the poet welcomed the opportunity of paying a well-deserved 
compliment to his royal patron. He inserted a scene of sham 
demoniacal possession, and pointed the compliment by satirizing the 
justice whose credulity the king had reproved. 

This was not the first time that Jonson had gratified the king by 
such a compliment. There is a counterfeit demoniac in Volpone, 
the advocate Voltore, who has spasms and pretends to vomit pins. 3 
Volpone was acted early in 1606. Shortly before, King James had 
exposed the imposture "of a woman pretended to be bewitched, that 
cast up at her mouth pynnes, and pynnes were taken by divers in 
her fitts out of her brest." 4 

i For the evidence In full, see Klttredge, English Witchcraft and James I. Gilford, 
in 1827, printed a brief but powerful defence of James in his edition of Ford, I, clxxi- 
clxxv, clxxix-clxxx (Dyce's edition, 1869, III, 273-76; Bullen's edition, 1895, III, 273-76). 
He called attention to Osborne and to Chamberlain's letter of October 12, 1616, but did 
not perceive the connection of the Leicester case with The Devil Is an Ass. 

* We may note, by the way, that alchemy (satirized by Jonson in The Alchemist, 
1610) was likewise a subject on which King James was skeptical. In 1620 he made some 
acute criticisms on the alchemists' fallacious reasoning, to say nothing of a highly char- 
acteristic jest (King James His Apopthegmes, 1643, pp. 7-8). 

' V, xii, 8 fl. 

« Journal of Sir Roger Wilbraham, 1593-1616, ed. by H. S. Scott, p. 70 (Camden 
Miscellany, X). Sir Boger mentions the case along with that of Bichard Haydock, the 
Sleeping Preacher, of New College, Oxford who (as we know) was exposed by King 
James in April, 1605. Walter Yonge also mentions Haydock's exposure, and couples 
with it the following item, which must refer to the demoniac woman of whom Wilbraham 
speaks: "This year there was a gentlewoman and near kinswoman to Doctor Holland's 
wife, Eector of Exon College in Oxford, strangely possessed and bewitched, so that in 
her fits she cast out of her nose and mouth pins in great abundance, and did divers other 
things very strange to be reported" (Diary of Waller Yonge, ed. by George Roberts, 
Camden Society, 1848, p. 12). By "this year" Yonge seems to mean 1606, for the entry 
immediately preceding is dated "An. D. 1605-1606." But, since he refers Haydock's 
case to "this year also," we are safe in dating the bewitching of Dr. Holland's wife's 
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Many students have been puzzled to understand why Jonson, 
after receiving a royal grant of a hundred marks a year for life in 
February, 1616, 1 should have seized the earliest opportunity to insult 
the king by ridiculing witchcraft in The Devil Is an Ass. Nor has 
their perplexity been diminished by observing that the insult caused 
no interruption in the king's favor, inasmuch as Jonson was employed 
to write a Christmas masque at the end of the same year. It now 
appears that The Devil Is an Ass was not an insult, but a compliment, 
so that all grounds for perplexity are happily removed. 

Ben Jonson, as is well known, gave Drummond a brief account 
of The Devil Is an Ass in 1619. The passage is as follows: 

A play of his, upon which he was accused, The Divell is ane Ass. Accord- 
ing to Comedia Vetus in England, the Divell was brought in either with one 
Vice or other; the play done, the Divel carried away the Vice. He brings 
in the Divel so overcome with the wickedness of this age that thought him- 
self ane Ass. Uapepyws is discoursed of the Duke of Drounland. The 
King desired him to conceal it. 2 

These jottings of Jonson's talk are rather tantalizing. "Whether 
the subject which gave offense" was monoplies or witchcraft, writes 
Dr. W. S. Johnson, "it is impossible to determine." 3 It is clear, 
however, that some person or persons lodged a complaint against 
The Devil Is an Ass, and that the king promised Jonson immunity 
if he would not print the play. As we know, Jonson did not publish 
the text until 1631, six years after James's death. 

Perhaps the complainants were Winch and Crew; perhaps the 
relatives of the young demoniac. In either case the king may well 
have thought it best to satisfy the aggrieved parties, and at the same 
time let the poet off, by "desiring" Jonson not to print the drama. 
The good-natured monarch may have regarded the judges as punished 

kinswoman 1605, or early in the following year. Volpone is made out by Mr. L. H. 
Holt to have been presented between March 9 and March 25, 1606 (.Modern Language 
Notes, XX, 164-65). Dr. Thomas Holland died March 17, 1611-12. He was appointed 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford In 1589 and Rector of Exeter College in 1592, 
and held both offices till his death (Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, II, 111-12; 
Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, II, 731). 

1 Shakspere Variorum of 1821, I, 417, note. 

» Jonson's Conservations with Drummond, ed. Laing, p. 28 (Shakespeare Society, 
1842). I have regulated the punctuation, which, as given in the manuscript, obscures 
the sense. I have also made the obvious correction of napepyws for napepyovt. 

* The Devil Is an Ass, 1905, p. lxii. 
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enough without the further publicity of type. And he would cer- 
tainly have considered the feelings of the Smith family, which had 
abundant wealth and influence and was highly connected. The 
boy's grandfather, we should remember, had married as his second 
wife a sister of William Cecil, the great Lord Burghley, 1 and Burghley 
had more than once used his influence to protect Henry Smith, the 
eminent preacher, 2 who was the boy's uncle. Burghley's grandson 
was now Earl of Salisbury. Very likely, however, the accusation had 
nothing to do with witchcraft, but concerned rather the satire on 
monopolies, in particular the draining of the fens, a project of great 
public importance, much canvassed in the reign of James I. 

At all events, the language of Drummond's memorandum shows 
clearly that James protected Jonson — not that he censured or 
punished him. And this is what we should expect, since the play, 
as we have seen, was of a kind to give the king much satisfaction. 

G. L. KlTTBEDGE 

Harvard University 
May 11, 1911 

1 She was Margery, "relict of Roger Cave" (Nichols, Leicestershire, II, i, 185). 
She married Cave on November 24, 1561 (Fox-Davies, Genealogy of the Cecils, In ff»'»- 
torical Monograph, William Cecil Lord Burghley, 1904, p. 111). Henry Smith speaks of 
Brian Cave, High Sheriff of Leicestershire, as his uncle {Three Sermons, ed. 1624, p. 56: 
misprinted "Cane"). Brian Cave, of Ingarsby, was High Sheriff of the Counties of 
Leicester and Warwick in 5-6 Philip and Mary (1558), and of Leicestershire in 11 and 
24 Elizabeth (1568-69, 1581-82) (Nichols, I, 460, 461). He died July 30, 1590 (III, i, 
280). Roger Cave, of Stanton-on-Avon, who married Margaret (or Margery) Cecil, 
and died In 1586, was his brother, as were also Sir Thomas Cave of Stanford-on-Avon, 
and Sir Ambrose Cave, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and one of Elizabeth's 
privy councillors (II, ii, 852; III, i, 97, 290, 292; III, ii, 954; IV, i, 351-52, 356). A 
sister, Dorothea, married John Smith, Henry Smith's grandfather, so that Brian Cave 
was the preacher's great-uncle (Visitation of the County of Leicester in 1619, pp. 66, 
128, Harleian Society, II). 

» Fuller's Life of Smith (Smith's Sermons, ed. 1866, 1, viii); cf. C. H. and T. Cooper, 
Notes and Queries, 1st Series, VII, 223. Smith dedicated his collected Sermons to Burgh- 
ley with an expression of gratitude ("haec plgnora in gratl animi testimonium"; ed. 
Of 1609). 
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